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laws and customs, and frequently spoke a language other than
that spoken by the Christians. This explains why it was usual
to call the Jews a nation before their emancipation.1 The aboli-
tion of territorial and social segregation, however, soon led to
increasing assimilation and mixture, and the great majority of the
Jews who lived under conditions of civic equality abandoned
all idea of forming a separate nation. They felt themselves
British or American or French or German by nationality, and
Jews by religion, and a very large number abandoned their
traditional religion in order to facilitate assimilation. The rising
tide of anti-Semitism, nationalism, and national sentiment in
general has led to the development of Zionism, which postulates a
Jewish nationality. Nevertheless, the recent evolution of the
Jewish question shows clearly that national aspirations, without a
strong historical connexion with a territory, do not constitute a
nation. The Zionists, indeed, regard Palestine as the Jewish
national territory, and wish to build there a Jewish national State
and to make Hebrew the national language. Other Jews think of
Palestine, or some other country, as a refuge for persecuted co-
religionists without stressing national aspirations, or would be
satisfied with sharing Palestine with the Arabs, Some Jewish
thinkers would wish to create in Palestine merely a centre for
the maintenance of the Jewish cultural heritage. Many orthodox
Jews hope that their people will sometime return to the promised
land under the Messiah, but they reject and combat the national
ideas of the Zionists which conflict with their purely religious
outlook. In eastern Europe very many Jews regard themselves as
a separate nationality and wish to be legally recognized as a
national minority, but most of them wish to stay in the country
where they are living and oppose the idea of a general return to
Palestine. In their eyes Yiddish is the national language, not
Hebrew. This diversity of opiniorjs shows that the Jews as a
whole cannot be called a nation, though many are aiming at this
goal. In the countries where .they enjoy equal rights the vast
majority share the national traditions and aspirations prevailing
in those countries, and many are particularly patriotic citizens,
obviously for the very reason that they have to face prejudice,
1 Cf. S. Baron, Social and Religious History of the Jews, 1937, vol. ii, p. 362. Even
in that ^time, however, the territorial dispersal of the Jews resulted in considerable
diversities among them. - Between the Sephardim (Spanish-Portuguese Jews) and the
Ashkenazim (German- and Eastern-European Jews) an antagonism existed which
sometimes amounted^ almost to a racial one, Its origin, however, was mainly
social.